GOETHE'S REPUTATION IN ENGLAND SINCE 1832
There were two more versions ot Fatisi Iy for instance, in 1880
(by J. A. Bird and by T. E. Webb). Bird did Part H in 1889.
There were several more before the end of the century. In the
present century we have had a complete verse translation from
A. G. Latham (Part I in 1902, Part II in 1905; later in one volume in
Everyman's Library). Part I in this version was acted at Arnold
Freeman's  Sheffield  Educational   Settlement  in   1924, where
Iphigenie in Anna Swanwick's translation was also gallantly
attempted in 1927. In 1924 too the Old Vic staged a Faust, mainly
Part I, in a version by Graham and Tristan Rawson, incorporat-
ing passages from Shelley, Bird, Blackie and Martin. The same
text was used later in New York and in Dublin. Perhaps the
liveliest of all English verse translations of Part I is that of G. M.
Cookson (1927). There are long extracts in Stawell and Dickin-
son's Goethe and Faust from a complete translation of Faust that
was never published. Those from Part n are particularly success-
ful. Individual lyrical poems have continued to lure translators,
mainly in magazines and anthologies. Over forty versions of
Uber alien Gipfeln and over thirty ofErlkonig, for instance, have
been counted since 1860. The most notable collection of lyrical
translations is Dowden's excellent Divan (1913). Some prose
works too have been re-translated, Wilhelm Meisters Apprenticeship,
for example, by R. D. Boylan, for the Bohn edition (1875), and
the Travels, by Edward Bell (1882).  Wilhelm Meisters Theatrical
Mission was translated by G. A. Page in 1913, a few years after
the German manuscript had been rediscovered. The only scholarly
translation of Werther was made by William Rose in 1929.
In spite of the English Goethe Society however, in spite of the
continuation of translations and of references to Goethe in
scholarly works, it is clear that Goethe was no longer the living
source of inspiration for young creative minds that he had been in
mid-century. German science and scholarship were more influ-
ential than ever, and a steady stream of young graduates went to
German universities for advanced study, but by the nineties the
attitude to German literature had changed, and France was re-
gaining her old hold over English writers. The emergence of
Germany as a political power and a potential commercial rival
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